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sprang from his deep sympathies with all unfortunates ; that sympathy 
that made him an anti-slavery Democrat in his early years, and afterwards 
a Republican. He became convinced that the poor who toil for a living 
in this world were not getting a fair chance. His heart was with them. 
[page 426]. 

Though it is true that Trumbull's is among the last " Lives " of the 
prominent men of the civil- war period to be written, nevertheless he 
has not suffered on that account. To the qualities of the clever jour- 
nalist, Mr. White adds those of the modest reminiscent, the impartial 
historian, and the sympathetic but non- hero- worshipping biographer, 
with the result that his book is one of the very best that has been 
written, covering the period from 1854 to 1876. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

Columbia University. 

Prisoners of War in Great Britain, 1756-1813. By Francis 
Abell. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914. — viii, 
464 pp. 

From the careful and scholarly work that Mr. Abell has bestowed on 
the history of prisoners of war in England and Scotland during the con- 
flicts with France of 175 7-1 763 and 1793-18 14, and also during the 
American wars of 1776-1783 and 1812-1814, it is obvious that his 
book had been in hand long before the outbreak of the appalling war 
between Germany and Austria and Great Britain and her allies. It 
was written without the present war in mind, but the war has given it 
exceptional value and interest; for today, as between 1793 and 1814, 
there are tens of thousands of prisoners of war in England and Scot- 
land ; and the difference in treatment of prisoners of war in 1 793-1814 
and in 1915 serves as a measure of the advance in civilization made by 
the Anglo-Saxon race in the last hundred years. 

One purpose of Mr. AbelPs book is to answer the question, " Did the 
people of Great Britain treat prisoners of war with the brutality alleged 
by non- British writers? " A second aim is to rescue from oblivion what 
is accurately described as ' * a not unimportant and a most interesting 
chapter of our national history." The author is quite candid in an- 
swering the question as to brutality. " As an Englishman," he writes, 
" I much regret to say that after a very rigorous examination of author- 
ities and weighing of evidence, and making allowance for the not un- 
natural exaggeration and embellishment by men smarting under the 
deprivation of liberty, I find that foreigners have not unduly empha- 
sized the brutality with which we treated a large proportion of our 
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prisoners of war." Mr. Abell's pages furnish abundant evidence in 
support of this conclusion. 

Mr. Abell has satisfied himself, as he will satisfy his most critical 
readers, on the first point. With regard to the second aim he has cer- 
tainly added a chapter of unusual interest to the history of England 
during the last half of the eighteenth and the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century. The wars with which the book is concerned ex- 
tended over nearly twenty -seven years. Between 1803 and 18 14, 
122,000 prisoners of war were detained in England and Scodand — 
thousands of them for as long as ten or eleven years. At one period 
there were five thousand officers on parole, and sixty-seven thousand of 
the rank and file of the fighting forces of the enemy were in prisons or 
in hulks. The cost of maintaining prisoners in some years was as high 
as ^3,000,000. Parole prisoners were domiciled in as many as fifty 
English and Scotch towns. There were hulks in the Medway and at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. A great compound existed from 1797 to 
1814 at Norman Cross, near Peterborough, at which as many as 3500 
prisoners were in detention. There was another large prison at Ports- 
mouth ; and there were smaller prisons at Sissinghurst, Forton, Kergil- 
liack, Shrewsbury, Perth, Yarmouth and Edinburgh. 

Local trade was much dislocated in the neighborhood of the larger 
prison camps by the industries carried on by the prisoners. There were 
hundreds of duels fought by prisoners, many of them with fatal results. 
Forging of bank notes and coining were carried on at some of the 
prisons. Social life in the small provincial towns where officers were 
detained on parole was often much changed by the presence of the in- 
voluntary sojourners. Prisoners married and died in the parole towns. 
Hundreds of parole men became fathers without becoming husbands, 
and consequently made much work for the poor-law authorities and the 
local magistrates. Yet until Mr. Abell embodied the results of his 
documentary research and extensive field work in its present form there 
were not ten pages in print in England covering the entire aspects of 
this interesting episode in the life of the people of England and Scot- 
land. Three or four monographs there were recounting the history of 
such prisons as Norman Cross, Dartmoor and Perth. Except for these 
exclusively local histories Mr. Abell, when he began his work, moved 
intS a field in which no English writer had preceded him, and he has 
worked it so thoroughly that there can scarcely be an aspect of the life 
of the prisoners of war in Great Britain that has eluded him. 

The history of the prison systems, and the description of prison con- 
ditions as they are unfolded by Mr. Abell are of exceeding interest. 
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They are, however, the reverse of agreeable ; and it is difficult to say 
which is the more depressing, the description of the squalor and cruelty 
that characterized life on the hulks and in the prisons, or the exposure 
of the methods by which the helpless men and boys who were detained 
as prisoners were cheated and robbed by clothing and victualing con- 
tractors who waxed fat on their want and misery. The government 
was not niggard in its allowances for prisoners of war; but it had 
its hands full with the war and with political turmoil at home. Much 
had to be left to the officers who were in charge of the hulks and 
prisons ; and graft was as rampant as it was in the days when even a 
small army or navy contract meant a fortune for the man who could 
command the political pull to obtain it. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Naval Mutinies of 1797. By Conrad Gill. University 
Press, Manchester, 1913. — xxii, 412 pp. 

An adequate history of the two mutinies at Spithead and the mutiny 
at the Nore in 1797 has long been desired ; for but little attention has 
been given them in the general histories of England of the period of 
the wars with Revolutionary France and with Napoleon. Admiralty 
and Home Office papers necessary to the preparation of such a history 
have been available for some years, and Mr. Gill has made excellent 
use of them and of much other contemporary material in his admirably 
written history of these disturbing episodes in the great war of a hun- 
dred years ago. 

At the time the war began, the wages of men in the navy were nine- 
teen shillings a month — a rate at which they had stood since the days 
of Cromwell, notwithstanding the general increase in the price of com- 
modities which was so marked a feature of the economic history of 
England in the eighteenth century. Thousands of the men of the navy 
of 1793-1814 had been pressed into the service, and discipline was so 
drastic that the men — volunteers or pressed men — were not permitted 
ashore from the time a ship went into commission until she was paid 
off and the crew disbanded. The pay of the men in the army was 
increased in 17 95; but until the old men-of-war, built of wood, were 
superseded by modern vessels of steel it was the conviction of British 
governments and of the English governing class that the nation could 
not afford to pay a living wage to the men of the fleet, and that it was 
the duty of mariners to serve their country at the sacrifice of themselves 
and their families. 



